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Sixty Years of Experience 





Sherman Blend Exquisite Coffee is the result of sixty years of 
experience in blending and roasting fine coffees. Fine coffees have 
been a Sexton tradition ever since the day John Sexton opened his 
small tea and coffee store on State Street, Chicago. The ever in- 
creasing acceptance of Sexton 
Coffees is best evidence of the care 
and skill given their selection, 
blending, roasting and packing. 
3 You will take pride in serving Ex- 
Bee quisite Sherman Blend—the perfect 
| Sut Ase ss guest coffee. 
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Will Camping 


Meet the 


Ch allenge? 


Dy trod: uctlon and General Samm aty 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION WORKSHOP 
SUNSET CAMP 


N view of the many critical shortages that exist, the 
[workshop technique is more appropriately useful 

now than ever before. It is significant that camping 
people are making every effort to utilize this technique 
in working through the problems that confront camps. 
Such a process is aimed directly at the utilization of 
all members up to their capacity, thereby practicing 
the democratic process. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the aim of this workshop was not to create 
a series of fundamental policies or produce final con- 
clusions that may be utilized by camps; but, rather to 
report on current trends and materials that should be 
further studied by individual camps, sections, and 
finally by the A.C.A. 

This was the sixth* workshop conducted by the 
American Camping Association dedicated to the gen- 
eral idea of helping camp people to help themselves 
here and now to promote more and better camping 
for those who are interested in camping. The speci- 
fic purposes of this workshop were as follows: 

1. To produce plans providing information on 
more effective ways of utilizing present camp 
leadership and recruiting additional leader- 
ship. | 

. To devise ways of expanding and adapting the 
camp program with special emphasis on health 
and safety in the camping program now and in 
the post-war period. 

. To study ways and means of more effective use 
of camping facilities now and in the post-war 
period. 

The workshop group confined its effort to some of 
the persistent questions that are inherent in camping. 
It is obvious that it is impossible for any one group 


to achieve a final answer to these questions. At best, . 


only partial solutions and trends can be offered and 
even these will have to be enlarged and interpreted 
in the light of individual camp and section problems. 
New answers will have to be worked out continually 
in view of changing conditions. It is hoped that each 


2 


individual camp and section will accept the challenge 
and assume the responsibility for further study and 
exploration on the problems that confront camping 
today. 

The members attending, representing 13 sections 
and 5 national agencies, were divided into small 
working groups whose reports were developed and 
appear herein. The committees were urged to con- 
sider on the one hand the general state of affairs 
today with the resulting problems and difficulties, 
and on the other the possibility of a camping program 
dealing with these situations. 

Camping in America is cast in a social situation 
that demands more and better camping than ever 
before in the history of this country. There is every 
indication to believe that there will be more people 
wanting to go to camp next summer than ever before. 
This has been brought about by several factors such 
as the increased earning power of the family, employ- 
ment of all members of the family that are employ- 
able, and finally poor housing conditions. Because 
of this tremendous demand for camping by many 
people that have never camped, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that the very best camp programs possible, 
be operated this year in order that camps may con- 
tribute toward the preservation of the democratic way 
of living. 

We live in a world where human hatred has de- 
veloped to its highest pitch. On every side, we see 
individuals and agencies committed to the idea, in 
many instances, of intensifying this hatred. With the 
improvement in our communication system, the whole 
family is subjected to a mass of conflicting reports 
resulting many times in increasing their general con- 
fusion and making it more difficult for the family 
to plan the normal healthy growth of children. The 
increase of delinquency among the young, the lack of 
trained personnel, and the inability of our family 
groups to cope with the problems make it imperative 
that every assistance possible be given to the growth 
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and development of these young people. Never be- 
fore has the individual’s health been so important as 
it is now. The common struggle that we are now 
engaged in demands the full cooperation of every 
individual; consequently every camp should strive 
more than ever before to develop the best type of 
health program and this in the face of a scarcity of 
medical personnel. 

The mass movement of population is having a tre- 
mendous effect on the growth and development of 
children in the family and places a heavy responsi- 
bility on organized camping to come to the aid of the 
family wherever possible. The social situation 1s 
further complicated by a tremendous amount of in- 
creased control exercised by the federal and state 
government over the individual and over the camp- 
ing program. These restrictions make the operation 
of the camp more difficult and are mentioned here, 
not on the basis of objecting to, but as a means of 
showing the limitations under which camping must 
function. Finally, camping must carry on notwith- 
standing the shortages that exist in personnel and 
operating materials. Briefly, there are more campers 
and there is more money available to spend on camp- 
ing, but there are less facilities and trained personnel 
than ever before. 

This picture, however, should not discourage the 
camp people from making the contribution that 1s 
peculiarly that of camping at this time. Camping 
originated in this country in hard times—in the face 
of difficult situations. It seems here to be our respon- 
sibility to dedicate anew our energies to the funda- 
mentals of camping and to realize that the basic 
principles of simplicity must permeate the whole 
structure of any camping program. The intangibles 
in camping refuse to be fully and completely evalu- 
ated and have a significant contribution to make to 
the world in overcoming many of the fears and hat- 
reds that will grow up as a result of the great struggle 
that we are in. To those of us who are familiar with 
_ camping and its heritage, we see an opportunity to 
make a contribution that no other agency is prepared 
to make because camping basically makes the maxi- 
mum use of a natural environment that is conducive 
to the growth and development of human beings. 


Camp leadership is vitally needed now as never 
before. The acuteness of this need is due to the fact 
that large numbers of camp personnel have gone into 
the armed forces and war industries, in addition to 
the fact that there never has been in this country a 
well conducted program directed at the training of 
camp people. In the face of the scarcity that exists, 
the camp directors are obligated to make the maxi- 
mum use of the leadership that is now available. This 
means the re-examination of the things that we do in 
the name of camping with the view of eliminating any 
tads and frills that are not fundamental in camping 
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in order that leadership may be redirected and there- 
by utilized more effectively. It imposes upon the indi- 
vidual camp, the sections, and the A.C.A. the respon- 
sibility of starting now to develop (as crude as it 
might be) a continuous training program for camp 
leadership. In order to achieve the best results, lead- 
ership should not be confined to counselors but 
should include directors and all other personnel hav- 
ing a part in the camp program—all should receive 
training in their special fields. Longer training 
periods will be necessary for inexperienced and 
younger leadership groups; consequently, directors 
will have to start training programs earlier and con- 
tinue them throughout the camping season in order 
to train sufficient personnel. Training courses must 
be evaluated in terms of their effectiveness in helping 
young people to achieve skills in the field of camping. 
Programs will necessarily have to be modified in 
order to meet certain leadership shortages that will 
result in spite of the best training that we can devel- 
op, but these modifications should be regarded as 
temporary. 

The war has created both problems and opportuni- 
ties for organized camping. Good camping will make 
every effort to seize these opportunities and to make 
the most of them. Since more people will be able to 
go to camp, the camps should expand their sphere of 
usefulness. The simple program carried on in good 
camping provides adequate rest, good sanitation, 
wholesome food, safe and sane recreation, and an 
intimate contact with outdoor environments that 
enable the camp to make a significant contribution at 
this time in the field of healthful living. The war 
has made us more conscious than ever of things that 
are American, and there seems to be a return to the 
American way as never before. The opportunities for 
pioneer life—to relive and to examine the traditions 
and customs are highly suitable to the environment 
of camp life. The scarcity of help is again making it 
popular for people to do things for themselves, and 
good camping insists that the camper have an oppor- 
tunity to share in the work necessary for his own 
comfort, health, and satisfaction. 


Now it has been reported on numerous occasions 
that there is a tremendous amount of unrest among 
young people resulting in an increased amount of 
delinquency. Camps should make every effort to help 
these young people achieve a respected place in the 
struggle that is going on and to see that they be given 
opportunities for work projects designed to aid the 
war effort such as Victory Gardens, Red Cross work, 
Bond Drives, and Scrap Work. While it is true that 
this sort of an experience may not be typically camp- 
ing, it does offer possibilities for young people to 
make their contribution in this great struggle and 
thereby serves to release many of their tensions and 
fears in regard to the war. 








Now is a good time for camp leaders to join with 
all other social and governmental agencies involved 
in planning for camping after the war. One of the 
most forward steps that camps could contribute to 
post-war camping would be that of making an out- 
standing contribution for camping now. It seems 
reasonable to assume that when the war is over, there 
will still be large numbers of children who will have 
the fundamental urge and desire for camping, and 
this desire should be met in spite of the many com- 
plex social, economic, political, and international 
problems which will confront the nation. Those of 
us who are entrusted with the responsibility of pro- 
viding camp experiences should set up means now of 
organizing and carrying on studies that will give us 
the necessary materials and facts upon which to base 
a broad camp program that will be concerned with 
providing more camping and better camping for all 
those who have an interest in it. 

Finally, the implication of all of these problems 
and trends seems to indicate clearly that camping 
must return to the fundamentals of camping through 





a simple way of living and the utmost care and 
thought should be directed in providing safe and sane 
programs. Undoubtedly more attention than ever 
before will have to be placed upon providing a camp- 
ing experience that does not hinder the healthy 
growth of individuals. The camp people in this 
country may be discouraged and somewhat awed at 
the tremendous difficulties that confront them in 
operating camps; nevertheless the responsibility for 
the on-going of camping seems to be clear and even 
though we are faced with many shortages, organized 
camping must assume its place and continue to make 
its contribution to the American way of life. 





* (1) “Health and Sanitation’ —(not published) W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Pine Lake Camp, 1940. 


(2) “Marks of Good Camping’—W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Clear Lake Camp, 1940. 

(3) ‘Administration and Evaluation’ —(not published) W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Clear Lake Camp, 1941. 

(4) “The Role of Camping’—W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Clear 
Lake Camp, 1941. 

(5) “Alexandria Conference’—Holiday House, Alexandria, Va., 
1942. 
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Cooking breakfast after a good night's sleep. Camp Lincoln, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Courtesy of The Campfire Girls, Inc. 
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AG roup Report 


time which impose upon directors, individually 

and in groups, the necessity of being aware of 
them and of making plans to meet them. Children 
have certain emotional needs brought on by the war; 
our country has certain needs which camps can help 
meet. These needs become our opportunities, and 
many of them were identified at Alexandria. The 
group working on ‘““War-time Opportunities in Camp- 
ing’ at Sunset Camp confined its attention to a con- 
sideration of: social factors affecting health and con- 
siderations in planning the health program; program 
adaptation in war-time camping, with brief evaluation 
and suggestions for further study; a plan, the Camp- 
ing Index, developed by the New England Section; 
and relationships with governmental agencies includ- 


ing the OPA, WPB, ODT, and WPB. 


I. Health conditions, danger, objectives, practices, 
and program. 

A. Certain factors have arisen since the war that 
tend to create additional risks of accident and 
illness. Among them are: 

1. Crowded and improvised living conditions re- 
sulting from transient families of war workers. 

2. Constant shifting population, due to the war, 
implementing the spread of communicable 
diseases. 

3. Lack of trained medical service—physicians, 
dentists, nurses. 

4. Increase in accidents due to greater numbers of 
campers, over-burdening personnel and facili- 
ties. 

5. Inadequate staff due to manpower shortage, lack 
of maturity training, and experience. 

6. Expansion of camping to more children than the 
camp can adequately accommodate, materially 
increasing the dangers of communicable disease 
due to the breakdown in sanitary facilities, such 
as: water supply, laundry facilities, sewage, and 
garbage disposal. | 

7. Larger groups of children including many totally 
unfamiliar with the woodland setting. 

8. Poor food habits resulting from inadequate 
food, facilities, and time for preparation and 
eating. 

9. New hazards in waterfront activities such as 


(time wi has many opportunities during war- 
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11. 


functional swimming causing upper respiratory 
irregularities. 


. Shortage of equipment and materials hindering 


proper food sanitation. 

Increased dangers in food handling and dish 
washing sanitation due to constantly changing 
personnel and insufficient time for health ex- 
amination and instruction. 


B. Both immediate and long time considerations 


need to be kept in mind in planning the camp 
health program. 


Be 


Our immediate problem is: 

a. To anticipate the health needs. 

b. To create and devise means of holding to 
acceptable standards, keeping in mind the 
following: Throughout this country there are 
many highly trained persons who are directly 
concerned with the health and growth of 
children. The camp director should arrange 
an early joint planning session with these re- 
source people in his camp. This cooperative 
planning should be continuous and make full 
use of a competent pediatrician, county health 
director, sanitary engineer, and other avail- 
able resource people. 

c. To plan for the following: 

1. Pre-camp health examination: where, by 
whom given, purpose, forms to be used 
etc. 

2. Necessary remedial work instituted before 
entrance to camp. 

3. Specific instructions secured for children 
with special health needs, such as: aller- 
gies, cardiac, and other deviations. 

4. Inclusion of parents on all the above pre- 
liminary planning. 

5. Medical staff secured early—a qualified 
nurse is adequate if expert medical con- 
sultation is available. 

6. The nearest good hospital acquainted with 
the camp medical program. 

7. Orders placed early for essential drugs and 
supplies. 

8. Early and continuous supervision of food 
handling by the county sanitary engineer. 
Requests can be made of the state health 
departments if the local county does not 
have a sanitary engineer. 











d. During the camp period the usual standards 
are expected to be observed in regard to: 
1. Correcting hazards on the camp site—edu- 
cating campers in this respect. 
2. Keeping of simple concise individual 
medical records. 
3. Stressing of safety precautions. 


4, Observance of rules of personal hygiene,. 


adequate rest, diet, etc. 
5. Planning that healthful living will pei- 
meate the whole camp program. 
Camps are urged to start now in order to 
achieve the maximum results in this program, 
Present conditions necessitate the expansion 
of camping into the pre-camp planning period 
for the total health program of the child. 


2. Long term considerations are: ; 


a. To coordinate the health program of the 
camp with the work of other agencies engaged 
in the health education of the child. 

b. To locate and train competent personnel to 
deal with health education of children. 

c. To develop an in-service training program 
for all other personnel who affect the health 
of the child. 

d. To make a long-time plan for the improve- 
ment of sanitation facilities. 

e. To work toward a uniform system of recog- 
nizing and certifying camps yearly. 


C. The following recommendations concerning 


health are made to the American Camping 


Association and the various sections: 
1. Sections should work with boards of health: 


a. To insure inspection and certification of 
camps. 

b. To work out minimum standards of sanitation 
for varying sizes of camps. 

c. To formulate standards for certification and 
to revise them when necessary. 

d. To recommend that camps be placed in a 
separate category from resorts, hotels, taverns, 
etc. 

e. To see that copies of existing certification 
blanks are sent to the central office of the 
A.C.A. 

. All health blanks pertaining to campers and 

staff should be studied and standardized. 

a. Appraisal and approval of the blanks should 
be made by medical men, American College 
of Pediatricians. 

b. Copies of all available blanks in use should 
be sent to the A.C.A. office. 

. More emphasis should be placed on Health and 

Safety in counselor training courses with special 

emphasis given to: 

a. Insect control both in and out of camp. 

b. Dishwashing in and out of camp. 


II. Program adaptations to meet wartime conditions 
are in need of continued study. 

A. After studying the replies to the questions 

concerned with program adaptations on the 











questionnaires mailed to members, the group: 

1. Endorses the “Objectives and Program’ sug- 
gestions of the Alexandria Conference. 

2. Emphasizes the use of the democratic procedure 
in all subdivisions of the camp including the 
cabin and counselor groups, kitchen staff, and 
outdoor workers. 

3. Adds several new projects not listed in the 
Alexandria report: 

a. Sale of defense stamps. 

b. Service in public parks, building fire places, 
etc. 

c. Raising farm animals. 

d. Canning own produce. 

4. Offers the following brief summary and evalu- 

ation of war projects carried in 1943: 

a. Farm aid units were included by many and 
like camp gardens were successful but good 
leadership and planning are essential. 

b. Red Cross activities were popular and _suc- 
cessful in most camps. 

c. More camp housekeeping activities were done 
by campers and counselors with success. 

d. Physical fitness programs need to be carefully 
planned and well supervised. 

e. Forest conservation was successful when tried 
but not included in many camp programs. 

f. Airplane spotting was a service rendered by 
camps in a few areas. 

g. Pioneer camping was stressed in most camps. 

h. Many camps included discussion of social 
trends in some form in the program. 

i. Greater emphasis was given to meal planning 
and food preservation. 


B. General recommendations concerning wat 
projects in the camp program are: 

1. War projects need to be an integral part of the 
camping program and not just an extra activity 
added to the list of usual camp activities. 

2. The changes in program emphasis should stress: 
a. Simple living in the out-of-doors. 

b. More use of the democratic procedures in 
program planning and in group life. 

c. Work experience for all in relation to ability 
and age. 

d. More campcraft opportunities as a necessary 
part of outdoor living. 

3. Further information is needed on the quality 
and success of last summer’s war projects and 
programs in terms of number of campers par- 
ticipating, results, attitudes, and methods. A 
questionnaire from the A.C.A. stressing quali- 
tative rather than quantitative results may serve 
this purpose. 

C. The following is a sample outline of a suc- 
cessful approach made in one camp which 
aimed toward a genuine sharing in the wai 
effort, making the most of the educational 
by-products: 

1. Advance planning, using as a basis: The Alex- 
andria Report, subsequent section reports; 
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Camping Magazine articles. 
2. Procedure: 
a. Democratic participation by campers. 

(1) Campers share in pre-camp and in-camp 
planning. 

(2) Projects are determined by vote of the 
campers. 

(3) Provision is made so the individual 
camper may express his preference for 
participation. 

(4) Campers elect their own camper-leaders 
for each project group. 

(5) Counselor guidance should be explora- 
tory, scientific and educational. 

(6) Records, reports (daily log, maps, dia- 
grams, etc.) are a responsibility of the 
camper leader, sometimes delegated by 
him. Interpretations should relate pro- 
jects to war effort, camp life, home life, 
post-war future. 

(7) Campers share in seeking resource ma- 
terial. 

(8) Attention should be given to health, 
accident, legal and other risks involved. 

3. Appraisal: 
(a) Service, training and production all benefit 
by the coherent, educational approach. 
(b) The total camp program is enriched. 
(c) Campers gain extra satisfaction and experi- 
ence from their share in planning. 

III. In this period of critical shortage it seems nec- 
essary for camping people to work out plans for 
collecting, organizing, and exchanging resource 
materials in camping. 

A. The “Camping Index Plan” organized and 
now in use in the New England Section offers 
the following possibilities for: 


ment and experience, such as: 

(a) One section might start on an outline for 
Woodcraft which could be offered to camp 
leaders for use and adaptation. 

(b) After other sections have worked on the 
subject, wider endorsement might be antici- 
pated at an A.C.A. conference. Thus sev- 
eral outlines prepared in the standard 
“index’’ form would grow into a valuable 
handbook for directors, counselors and 
trainees. 


. The content of an outline might include: 


(a) Statement of objectives 

(b) Goals of advancement by the camper 

(c) Means of evaluation 

(See Red Cross Standards on Swimming, the 
“Canoeing Standards” once endorsed by the 
A.C.A. (and since sadly neglected), the more 
recent outline on Woodcraft prepared by Ber- 
nard Mason, Camping Magazine, April, 1943; 
standards set up by the national agency groups. 
All suggest the approach in this proposed plan.) 


. Initial outlines might begin with: 


Canoeing; woodcraft — including knowledge 
and skills in nature lore, outdoor cooking, pio- 
neer camping, etc.; forestry; music; arts and 
crafts; and equitation. 


. A long-term advantage of the plan would be 


that seminars and studies in the sections and 
A.C.A. conferences instead of repeatedly going 
over well worn paths, could start from basic out- 
lines to explore new areas. 


. An immediate advantage of the plan would be 


that concise, authoritative materials could be 
used as a guide for new staff members who in 
wartime may have less than normal training and 
experience for camp leadership. 











IV. Information about the interpretation and dissem- 
ination of government regulations affecting camp- 
ing will be furnished to sections during the year. 
A. The national committee on government regu- 

lations will: 
1. Keep in close contact with government agencies: 


1. Collecting and revising in a uniform size note- 
book form current material on camping to be 
used in formulating camping programs and train- 
ing personnel. 

2. Filing the material under various sub-headings 
such as: aims and ideals, camping activities, 


business methods, etc. 


. Facilitating the exchange of reports and studies 


between sections. 


. Avoiding the duplication of section work. 
. Developing gradually basic outlines of major 


camp activities, such as: woodcraft, canoeing, 
forestry, music, arts and crafts, etc. 


OPA, ODT, WPB, OCD. etc., to interpret camp- 
ing and to secure information pertinent to camp 
operations. 


. At the present time no new material has been 


set up, but as soon as new directives are devel- 
oped information will be sent to section com- 
mittees on governmental relations and to all 





members through the Camping Magazine. 


B. Section committees can: 

1. Operate at the local and regional level as repre. 
sentatives of the camps in the sections. 

2. Consult the national committee for additional 
help if it becomes impossible to solve a problem 
through the section machinery at the local level. 

C. Individual camp directors can: 

1. Work through the section committee on prob- 
lems common to the group. 

2. Consult rationing boards early in the season. 


B. A complete description of the “Index Plan” 
will be provided in an article for the Camp- 
ing Magazine. 

C. The Workshop Group recommends the preparation 
of several basic outlines for major camp activities 
as indicated below and believes many camp leaders 
will welcome this kind of aid. 

1. A.C.A. and Section Program Committees could 
cooperate in developing this resource material 
in concise, easily workable form which would 
carry the authoritative strength or pooled judg- 
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WHAT ARE THE NEW HORIZONS 
FOR CAMPING? 


A Group Report 


INTRODUCTION 


(Costin at its best has permanent values for 
youth in the post-war world. We in the Ameri- 
can Camping Association believe that our chief 
contribution to post-war camping will be to do better 
and better real camping, using the best known tech- 
niques and skills that we know. The camping move- 
ment must set its house in order during the war 
period, in order to build well for the future. 

Camp directors must be constantly aware of chang- 
ing social situations if camping is to render its best 
service. This report will present some of the situa- 
tions which we foresee as possibilities in the post-war 
period, together with certain suggestions that may 
help meet the needs which will arise. 

Post-War Situations Which Camps May Face. 

I. Economic readjustments may be expected in the 

post-war period. 

When the war ends there will likely be many 
economic readjustments. Industry will be retooling 
and seeking needed materials. Workers in every 
category, industrial, clerical and professional will be 
shifting jobs. The period of readjustment may be 
followed by either prosperity or depression, accord- 
ing to the wisdom of national and international plan- 
ning. Taxes will be high. Financial storms may be 
coming. Camps must prepare to adapt to these 
dislocations. 

Camps may prepare to make economic readjust- 
ments: 

A. By immediate financial planning, by budget- 
ing for post-war rebuilding, by investing any 
present surplus in war bonds. 

B. By being adaptable and resourceful in meeting 
changing needs. 

C. By cooperating with local, state and federal 
post-war planning groups which are working 
for full employment in the post-war period. 
see: 

1. National Resources Planning Board pamph- 
let, “After the War—Full Employment”. 
January, 1942, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Price: 5 cents. 

2. National Resources Planning Board’s “Na- 
tional Resources Development Report’’ for 
1942, Introduction, pp 1-4. 


II. Psychological disturbances affecting both indi- 
viduals and families will follow the war. Men re- 
turning from service in the armed forces will be 
adjusting themselves to jobs and responsibilities in 
civilian life. Women will be giving up jobs which 
may have given them economic independence and 
scope for their hitherto latent powers. Families will 
be brought together again after having been sepa- 
rated by distance, divergent interests, different rou- 
tines, new and unshared experiences. Romance and 
reality may be at odds. Children will feel insecure 
and disturbed. 

Camps may contribute to the well-being of youth 
in this period: 

A. By employing camp staff personnel of quality 
and training. Such personnel must recognize 
and make use of those resources that lie in good 
group work techniques and in techniques for 
understanding and directing individual be- 
havior. Camps must plan for expert consultant 
service for guiding youth through this period 
of adjustment. 

B. By closer cooperation with parents, schools and 
social agencies in order to relate the camping 
experience more definitely to the needs of the 
child and to his year round program. Inter- 
views, conferences, referral material and re- 
ports are helpful techniques. 

C. By establishing camps equipped to meet the 
special needs of certain children—children with 
physical defects, behavior difficulties, etc. 


III. Negative social attitudes, reenforced by the 

war, will have to be faced. 

A. Race bitterness and hatreds as well as interna- 
tional misunderstandings may be prevalent. 

B. The assumption that the autocratic approach is 
preferable to the approach that makes use of 
the best individual and group techniques may 
be popular. There is danger that military tech- 
niques, employed in physical fitness programs 
in the armed services, may be transferred to 
physical fitness programs of youth in camp. 

C. Disillusionment, discouragement, and lack of 
direction may be in evidence. 

D. A reaction to the period of wartime patriotisin 
may set in. Youth may conclude that their 
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country no longer has need of their services. section, and local camp programs may con- 
Camp directors are obligated to consider methods serve the satisfactory relationships worked out 
of changing negative social attitudes to positive atti- during the war period with governmental agen- 
tudes. cies to give a new meaning to citizenship and 
A. The area of race relations and of international the service which youth can give to America. 
understanding is an important field for explora- IV. Valuable positive attitudes learned in the war 
tion and contribution on the part of camp staff period may be in evidence. 
members. In some camps experimentation in A. Everybody ought to have a chance in America. 
this area is already under way. Not only have The right to a good life should be extended to 
agency camps included children from various all. | 
racial groups in their membership, but private B. Youth can be entrusted with greater responsi- 
camps also have endeavored to improve race bilities than had hitherto been thought. 
feelings by inviting children of South American C. The periods of the depression and of the war | 
and other countries to the camp group. have given wide acceptance of the belief that 
B. In the area of transferring military techniques the government has a responsibility for the 
to camps, camp leaders must be prepared to leisure time life of children and youth. (See 
combat the idea that military patterns should sections V and VI of this report.) 
be stamped on the camp life of youth. It is true These positive attitudes may give to the American 
that the wartime training has put many young Camping Association enlarged opportunities and re- 
men on their mettle, has given them not only sponszbilities. 
better physiques, but also a pride in belonging |= A. During the post-war period it should be our 





to the service of their coutry, an opportunity aim to extend the camping opportunity to a 

for self-realization and a deeper sense of secur- larger group of American children not now 

ity. We must find for youth in peace time an served. 

equivalent experience. B. Youth may join with adults in planning for a 
C. Camps may become nuclei for helping the ex- program of enjoyment and education in the 

campers and staff members who return from the out-of-doors. 

war. The congenial and familiar surroundings C. Federal, state, and local governments are be- 

of camp may help them to find new direction ginning to see camping as a part of govern- 

and purpose. mental responsibility. (See sections V and VI 
D. The camping movement through its national, for suggestions as to expansion of camping.) 


A pause in the morning ride. Courtesy, Milwaukee Y.M.C.A., Camp Manito-wish. 
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V. Camping may become correlated with the for- 
mal educational experiences of children through both 
private and public schools. 


A. In view of the fact that public school authorities 


are already taking an interest in camping as a 
part of the educational system, it behooves us 
to study the part that camping might play in 
education. 


B. Some public school camps are already in opera- 


tion. (See “Adventures in Camping”, Public 
School Children, 10 Park Avenue, New York 
City, section on Public School Camping in the 
United States, pp. 30-33.) 


These suggestions are offered for contributing to 
the development of school camps: 


A. Sections of the American Camping Association 


should begin now to study the program of 
school camps. 


B. Wherever possible local camp leaders and Sec- 


tions should approach public school authorities 
(city, county, and state) to discuss with them 
the program of camping. 


C. School personnel should be urged to join the 


American Camping Association and participate 
in the planning and work of Sections. 


VI. The expansion of camping is a necessary con- 
sideration in post-war planning. Camps for children 
and youth may have a significant place in the post- 
war world. 


A. Camps need to serve more children in America. 


The National Resources Planning Board in its 
1942 report on National Resources Develop- 
men says: ‘“An important part of the well-being 
of young people is concerned with the use they 
make of leisure. Their physical development, 
the acquisition of skill in social relationships, 
the broadening of their intellectual horizons, 
and their degree of concern for the general wel- 
fare depend in no small measure upon what 
they do when they are free to follow their own 
interests . . . There are... . certain areas in 
which post-war planning for use of leisure con- 
centrate upon the requirements of children 
and youth. These center about the school, 
public recreational facilities .. . and the various 
private agencies working for the welfare of 
children and youth.” 

After a description of the recreation role of 
the schools, the report adds: “Camping is an- 
other activity that could profitably be devel- 
oped by the schools. Its high educational values 
have been recognized for years.” Later in its 


Summary of Recommendations, the report 
adds: “Establish camps under school auspices; 
make maximum use of young people to con- 
struct and operate camps; develop use of camps 








during the school year as well as in vacation.” 
(National Resources Development Report for 
1942, pp 113-130, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington.) 


B. Camping could make a contribution to the re- 


habilitation program abroad after the war by 
furnishing guidance and personnel for work 
with children in camps in other countries. 


We present the following considerations for the 
expansion of post-war camping: 
A. Camps should consider wider use of existing 


facilities. For example: special pre-season, 
post-season camping; weekend use; winter 
camping where construction permits. 


B. An interpretation of camping should be made 


in the neighborhoods adjacent to camps. The 
Good Neighbor policy must begin at home with 
farmers and townspeople, service clubs, com- 
munity organizations, county health authorities, 
and with other county officials., Suggestions for 
such interpretation and cooperation have been 
made in a manuscript for The Camping Maga- 
zine. 


C. The camping program should be presented to 


social agencies, church groups, labor organiza- 
tions, Parent Teacher Associations, and profes- 
sional groups. 


. The camping movement should become _in- 


formed of and cooperate with the governmental 

agencies now at work on post-war plans to the 

end that camping may become a part of their 

— 

1. Mayors’ Committees are at work on city 
planning. 

2. State governments have plans underway. It 
is important for camping to work with such 
state departments: state boards of health, 
state departments of education, groups of 
state governors. 

3. Federal government planning departments, 
such as National Park Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Children’s Bureau, Office of 
Education, Forestry Service are formulating 
plans. 


E. If we are to expand camping facilities in the 


post-war world camps now will need to: 

1. Maintain high standards of leadership. 

2. Enrich programs by returning to simple, out- 
door living (See the Alexandria report, pp 
3-4 

5. ties health practices. 

4. Improve methods of working with groups 
and of working with individuals in a group 
setting. (Articles on group work in camping 
have appeared and will appear in coming 
issues of Camping Magazine.) 
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REPAIRING A SHELTER. 


Courtesy Life Camps, Inc. 








Courtesy Camps, Inc. 


TEAMWORK. 


A HOT WATER SYSTEM. 


Courtesy Camp Brandenburg, Madison, Wisconsin 














CHARTING A COURSE OF 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


WHAT THE CAMP CAN DO 





— 


A. 


B. 


C. 


. Exploring ways and means of securing and training suffi- 


cient leadership to operate an effective camp program is 
always important and especially so in wartime. 


Recruiting should be done in accordance with the best professional 
paetens and far enough in advance to enable the camp to select a 
alanced staff in order to achieve its objectives. 


Selection should be on the basis of standards set in the ‘‘Marks of Good 
Camping”’’ wherever possible, but if it is necessary to use more imma- 
ture counselors during the war period, special provision for their selec- 
tion, training, and supervision will need to be made. 


Training and developing leadership in camping should be a continu- 
ous process under the leadership of those best qualified in camping. 
1. Directors 
See the detailed outline in the workshop report. 
2. Counselors 
See the detailed outline in the workshop report. 


The camp should reorganize its present resources and program in 
order to insure more effective camping. 
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. Utilize section and A. 
. Improve the content of application forms 

. Refer to the section a list of camp people contacted but not employed. 
. Organize small study groups of camp directors to work on cominon 


. Re-study staff jobs and program organization to 


. Make a detailed list of all possible resources for staff. 
. Study methods of selection in other professions and make use of them 


in selecting personnel. 


- Keep records on selection in order to do a more adequate job from 


year to year. 

Develop a clear cut statement of the policies governing employment 
and acquaint prospective counselors with it. 

. materials in selecting staff. 


problems. 


. Attend courses designed to meet the interest and needs of directors. 
. Affiliate with professional organizations in the field and 


participate in 
rofessional meetings. : 
eep an up-to-date bibliography on professional materials in camping. 
Arrange for visitation to other camps. 


. Have prospective directors act as assistant directors. 


Insist that all employees have some professional training or experience 
in their special field. 

Give a pre-camp training course at the camp. 

Urge counselors to affiliate with professional organizations. 

Urge counselors to attend training courses offered by the section and 
by other community groups sponsoring work in recreation and _ leader- 


ship. 
, Make available professional materials to staff members. 


aintain an in-service training course for counselors. 
lan better use of staff 


and to decide where and under what supervision younger counselors 
can best be used. 


. Consider adjustment of program, camp constituency, limitation on num- 


bers served, closing camp when leadership is inadequate. 





II. Contributing to the American way of life through more 


A. 


B. 


C. 


and better camping is a major responsibility of organized 
camping. 


Aims and objectives of the camping program need to be clearly defined 
and constantly re-examined in the light of new conditions. Whenever 
possible all persons concerned should participate in stating objectives. 
(See ‘‘Marks of Good Camping’’, page 23) 


The camping program should provide maximum opportunities for 
campers to participate in simple living in the out-of-doors with due 
consideration for health and safety. Opportunities should be provided 
for young people to contribute in a variety of ways to the war effort. 
The method of counseling should be democratic encouraging children 
to participate on the basis of interests and needs. (See page 4 of the 
Alexandria Report). 

Constant evaluation of program and procedures involves all persons 
concerned. It is more than a series of paper and pencil tests and is 
a vital part of the planning process itself. 


Camp administration is concerned with anticipating needs in view of: 
critical shortages of material, and personnel and an ever expanding 
camp population. Camping administration will be concerned with fi- 
nance, organization, adapting to wartime conditions, and collecting and 
using the best materials available. 
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. Insist on minimum standards for hea 


. Formulate a statement of aims and objectives. 


Become familiar with aims and objectives stated by other camps. 
Contact local health authorities and ask for advice and help on health 
and sanitation problems. 
Plan a more F sina going pre-camp health program for campers, 
encouraging parents and children to sewers for camp. 

th and sanitation in camp opera 
tion. Consult medical and sanitary authorities in regard to these stand: 


ards. 
. Make the best use of competent medical service available for the plan- 


ning and operation of the camp health program as well as for emer- 
gency service. 

Wherever possible insist on standard food handlers’ examination for all 
persons handling food. 

Provide for adequate rest and balanced diet for all people in camp. 
Instruct campers in health and safety practices peculiar to camping. 
Study the community services and the special war services which camps 
can adequately render and include oe work as a part of the camp 
program. (See page 3 of the Alexandria Report). 


. Make early contact with the governmental agencies affecting camps at 


the local level. 


. Determine at once the basic materials and leadership needed for opera- 


tion at the earliest possible date. 


. List possible substitutes and innovations that can be utilized in the pro- 


gram without going below minimum standards of health and safety. 


. Develop a logical plan for filing and keeping materials in camping. 


(See Camping Index, the New England Section.) 


. Re-emphasize the study of the individual camper and his family and 


community background. 








III. Planning for post-war camping—must start now, be con- 


. Constructing goals and standards through the democratic 


tinuous, and grow out of our common national heritage 
with democratic participation by all concerned. 


. Analyzing the social and economic problems involved which have sig- 


nificance for camping, such as: economic dislocation; mass movement of 
population; family readjustment; increase in present child delinquency; 
increased government control in all phases of life; racial hatreds, etc. 

rocess keep- 
ing in mind the principles of: reality, practicality, flexibility. shared 
search and shared responsibility, constant use of best known and tested 
thought, and continuous evaluation. 


. Evaluating camp practices by determining the good practices that 


should be preserved; determining the bad practices which should be 
eliminated; finding areas in which programs need expansion to meet 
new conditions. 


. Building a camping program, which will contribute the maximum in 


the post-war world within the framework of: physical structures, ad- 
ministrative organization, governmental regulations, trained personnel, 
and above all in the frame work of higher human values. 
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. Build a library of materials concerned with social and economic prob- 


lems. (See government materials: Children’s Bureau, Dept. of Educa 
tion, National Resources Planning Board, etc.) 


. Budget for postwar rebuilding now. 

. Clearly define camp goals and standards. 

. Participate in the statement of section goals and standards. 

. Collect and evaluate materials in camping. 

. Organize a plan of evaluation for the camp program in terms of 0b- 


jectives agreed on. 


. Participate in the planning of post-war camping and define ways of 


putting the plans into action. og ; 
Make better use of existing facilities by considering special pre-season, 
post-season, and weekend use of camps. 


. Interpret the camping program to the ome community. 
k. Do an increasingly better job of camping he 


re and now. 
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ACTION FOR CAMPING 


WHAT THE SECTION CAN DO 


WHAT THE A. C. A. CAN DO 





a. Publicize the need for leadership in camping and interpret the educa- 
tional possibilities for service. 

b. Furnish resource material on selection of personnel. 

ic. _— discussion groups on eflective ways of selecting qualified person- 

nel. 

| d. Make a study of camping wage scales as compared with those in other 

professional fields. 

-e. Conduct studies in camp counselor turn-over in relation to effect on 

program and training. 

'{. Develop a section placement bureau for use by all camps. 

g. Share with other sections experiments in recruiting and selection. 

h. Develop minimum standards for selection of counselors and directors. 

i. Develop adequate application forms for use by members and make a 
collection of ones in use for reference material. 

j. Work out a code of ethics and personnel policies for camping. 

k. Sponsor short courses, conferences, workshops and special section meet- 
ings for camp directors. 

|. Encourage cooperative study by camp directors on their own problems 
by making resource materials available. 

m. Make the material from section experiments on directors’ courses avail- 
able to other sections. 

n. Publish a classified list of camping courses and courses in related fields 
being offered in the area. 

o. Set up an advisory committee of specialists in various fields for con- 
sultant service to directors. 

p. Invite prospective counselors to attend regular meetings. 

q. Organize a counselor training course designed to help prospective coun- 
selors with special attention given to courses for younger staff members. 

r. ——. minimum standards for counselor training courses. 

s. Formally request universities and colleges to make courses available. 

_ t. Set up special committees to plan recommendations to camps on methods 

of supervision, program reorganization, etc. 


a. Carry on a continuous national campaign in the press and over the 
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radio stressing camping as education. Participate in a National Camping 
Week program. (See Workshop Report, page 18). 


. Publish through the magazine lists of sources and methods of recruiting. 


(See Workshop Report, page ‘ 

Encourage the development of uniform methods of selecting and re- 
cruiting in accordance with the best practices. 

Interpret federal regulations affecting selection. 

Publish a professional bibliography on recruiting and selecting methods. 
Serve as a national exchange of section material. 

Conduct a continuous promotional program for professionally trained 
and experienced camp directors. 


. Conduct at the national level conference and workshops aimed pri- 


marily at helping directors meet their problems. 
Publish a professional bibliography on camp administration. 
Include in THE CAMPING MAGAZINE articles on practical admin- 


istration for camp directors. 


. Include in THE CAMPING MAGAZINE materials of value to camp 


counselors on skills, methods, and techniques of camp counselling. 


. Conduct workshops to develop courses for camp counselors: 


1. For beginning counselors. 
2. For more mature and experienced counselors and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of courses now given. 





a. Serve in an advisory capacity to camps preparing to write a statement 
of aims and objectives. 


a. Revise the objectives stated in the Alexandria report from time to time 


in the light of new conditions that may arise. 





'. Clearly define section goals and standards, sending material developed 
to the national office. 

g. Participate in the statement of national goals for camping. 

/ |. Assist. cam Ss in evaluating camp practices. 

'' Urganize planning groups to work on post-war planning including means 
of putting such plans into action. 

t Keep the national office informed on plans worked out by the sections. 
" pludy | ways of using existing facilities more widely and of expanding 

) gacilities to serve more people. 

‘Study the program of school camps to see what part camping may 

‘ ame as a part of public education. _ 

“ rge school authorities to take part in section activities. 

‘ 4nterpret the camping movement by close cooperation with other educa- 
ional agencies. 
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b. Re-examine the aims and objectives of camping available in the Alex- b. Publish program materials through the Camping Magazine. 
andria Report. c. Encourage the use of program guides such as :‘‘Marks of Good Camp- 
c. Create and devise means of holding to acceptable standards through sec- ing; ‘‘The Role of Camping’’, special issue Camping Magazine, Febru- 
tion meetings on health practices. ary, 1942; Alexandria Report. 
d. Work with boards of health to insure inspection and certification of | d. Continue to study and improve the organizational structure of the 
camps, to revise standards of certification. American Camping Association. 
e. Study and appraise existing health records used for campers and staff, e. Study ways and means whereby the effectiveness of committee action 
using medical consultant service. may be extended, thereby improving aids to sections. 
f. Plan a program of health and safety as a part of a counselors’ and di- f. Continue the work of the national committee on governmental relations 
rectors’ training course. in order to provide adequate information on governmental directives 
g. Stimulate camp participation in war service projects. applicable to camping. 
h. Hold discussion groups on the war services which camps can _ render g. Continue to inform members of new government materials through 
_ and evaluate projects already underway. the magazine and other printed material. 
_1. Emphasize the importance of the democratic procedure as a part of 
_. camping’s contribution to the American way of life. 
). Encourage the return to real camping, simple life in the out-of-doors. 
k. Appoint a section committee to contact government agencies affecting 
camping, serving as representatives of the section. Contact the national 
committee on governmental relations for help with problems which can- 
not be solved at the local level. 
_ |. Conduct a conference on administrative problems. 
m. Develop a plan for the exchange of camping materials within the 
section and with other sections. (See the Camping Index Plan used 
by the New England Section). 
' 0. Study existing camp facilities in the area to be sure they are serving 
as many children as possible. 
a4. Further analysis of social and economic problems which camps will a. Conduct a series of workshops on planning post-war camping with 
face. emphasis on the expansion of camping through various private and 
b. Cooperate with other local, state, and federal post-war planning groups. public agencies now working in related fields. 
_¢. Make plans for training camp personnel to meet the needs of children b. Clearly define the national goals and standards for camping. 
and parents in the post-war world. c. Appoint a special committee to construct evaluating materials to be 
d. Find ways of utilizing the service motives current in wartime for peace used in connection with the ‘‘Marks of Good Camping’’. 
time programs. d. Stimulate the sections to prepare plans for post-war camping. 
e, Study means of combating race hatred in the post-war world and plan e. Organize workshops on the national level and coordinate the work of 
a series of discussions regarding camping experience and camping’s sections. 
contribution in this field f. Serve as a clearing house for distribution of the plans proposed. 
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Courtesy Portland, Oregon, Girl Scouts 


BRINGING IN THE BERRIES. 


A FIRST AID CLASS IN CAMP. 
Courtesy the Kennebec Camps, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Courtesy Camp Mahn-Go-Tah-See, Hale, Michigai 
A FEW HOURS OF WIND AND SUN. 
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How Can We Secure 
and Develop |_eadership! 


A Group Report 


INTRODUCTION 


The group on ‘Meeting Camp Leadership Needs 
in Wartime’ confined itself to: A consideration of 
the camp leadership situation as it was revealed in 
data collected for the workshop and from the experi- 
ences of the workshop members; the development 
of a camp directors’ training course; the development 
of a camp counselors’ training course; and a sug- 
gested plan for in-camp leadership training. 


I. The Situation—A Review of 1943 Experiences. 


Camps, like all other agencies and institutions, 
have suffered from the drawing off of 40 million 
people into the war and war industries. Not only 
has this transition of workers from peace time to 
wartime activities affected the supply of potential 
personnel, but it has drained camps of experienced 
staff people, who, even though nominally replaced, 
cannot be replaced in terms of training and experi- 
ence. In 1943 some camp staffs were composed 
completely of new people; in one very well-known 
girls’ camp, with an unusual preponderence of ma- 
ture leaders, only one counselor in 18 returned from 
the previous summer. In addition, some camps 
opened their seasons without a complete staff, mak. 
ing it necessary for directors to recruit staff people 
after the opening of camp. 

Camp staffs were younger as well as inexperienced. 
In three of 149 camps reporting on brief question- 
naires sent out by the Workshop Committee, all 
counselors were under 18 years of age; in 52 of the 
149 camps, more of the counselors were under 18 
than over; in only 33 of the 149 camps were all! 
counselors over 18 years of age. 

When the data are analyzed separately for the 
boys’ and girls’ camps, it is apparent that the boys’ 
camps reporting relied more heavily upon younger 
counselors in 1943 than did girls’ camps. For 1n- 
stance: of 62 boys’ camps, 36, or 58%, used more 
counselors under 18 than over; of 55 girls’ camps, 
8, or 15%, used more counselors under 18 than over. 
Four times as many boys’ camps as girls’ camps used 
counselors predominantly under 18. 

The same fact can be observed from another 
analysis of the data showing that of 44 camps using 
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counselors predominantly under 18 years of age, 
36, or 82%, were boys’ camps; 8, or 18% were girls’ 
camps. This is a ratio of 414 to 1.Of 73 camps using 
counselors predominantly over 18 years of age, 26, 
or 36%, were boys’ camps; 47, or 64% were girls’ 
camps. This is a ratio of nearly 1 to 2. Data secured 
from the schedules previously referred to, showed an 
increase between 1941 and 1943 in the use of 16-to- 
20-year-old counselors, a decrease in the 21-to-25- 
year-old age group; an unnoticeable change in the 
use of 26-to-30-year-old counselors, and an increase 
in the use of counselors over 30 years of age. 


Another fact that characterized 1943 operations 
was the constant shifting of personnel during the 
summer, due to short-term employment of some staff 
people, the necessity of discharging some, and the 
resignation of others, sometimes without adequate 
notice. 


It was also apparent that in many camps directors 
had to re-define staff responsibilities during the sum- 
mer. Staff instability characterized the 1943 camp 
operations. 


There was considerable evidence among members 
of the workshop that, generally speaking, camp sal- 
aries were higher. Estimates are that increases ranged 
on the average from 15 to 50%. 

Most directors at the workshop found difficulty in 
securing staff people as early as usual (implication 
for pre-camp training) and also found that they 
could not depend on those who were employed early 
to be available at camp time. Most directors had to 
replace many staff people between April and June. 
This is a sufficient review of the 1943 experiences to 
indicate that personnel was an important, if not the 
most important, problem faced by camps during the 
1943 season, and there is little likelihood that the 
situation next summer will be improved. To the 
contrary, most predictions are that we will face more 
acute leadership problems. This makes it imperative 
that forward-looking camp directors and sections 
start facing the situation zow and begin laying plans 
that will produce the best possible camp staffs, indi- 
vidually and collectively, next summer. This report 
will give some leads and information ‘and will out- 
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line some suggestions of what might be done between 
now and next summer. 


| II. Sources, Recruitment, and Selection of Leadership. 
| A. Suggestions for Camp Directors. 

In view of the absence of the usual supply of 

camp staff people, the resourceful and alert 

camp director can do the following: 

1. Camp directors can become familiar with the 
best sources for staff during 1943 and dis- 
cover new sources for 1944. The following 
sources might be suggested: For General 
Counselors— 

a. Friends of directors who serve on college 
faculties. (psychology, education, soci- 
ology) 

b. Friends of present and former counselors 

Faculties of private schools 
. Newspaper advertisements, radio speech- 
©3,, Cnc. 
. Elevation of junior counselors to staff 
Elevation of older campers to counselors 
. Students at seminaries (questionable 
source for 1944) 
. Winter agency staffs 
i. Girls used in boys’ camps with younger 
boys or as activity counselors 
j. Discharged soldiers, through rehabilita- 
tion and demobilization centers 
k. Articles and ads in educational journals 
giving the address of an A.C.A. section 
1. Local school teachers 
m. P.T.A. and parents groups that realize 
the necessity for additional leadership in 
camps 
n. Alumni of institutions and agencies for 
their vacation periods 
o. Educational institutions giving courses in 
allied fields for which camp can give 
credit for actual camp leadership experi- 
ence 
p. Contact with draft boards to get names 
of men classified 4-F after being rejected 
who have previously given up their jobs 
q. Summer residents in locality on a part- 
time basis 
r. Board members, business and professional 
men (on vacation basis) 
s. Camp placement bureaus operated by sec- 
tions 
For Special Staff People 
Cooks and Kitchen Help 
a. Private and public schools 
b. Cooks from sorority houses 
c. United States Employment Service 
d. Private employment agencies 
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under supervision of institutional man- 
agement teachers | 

g. Ads in hotel magazines 

h. Ads in newspapers in cities where more 
normal employment situation exists 

i. Local people on part-time basis 

j. Deans and placement officers of high 
schools and colleges 

Nurses and Doctors 

a. Nursing placement agencies 

b. Ex-camp doctors, either on full or part- 
time basis 

c. Public school nurses 

d. Married registered nurses 

e. 4F Doctors in nearby communities. 

NOTE: Advertising in medical journals proved value- 


less. Nurses aides may be used but not as substitute 
for registered nurses. 


W aterfront 

a. Promoting assistant waterfront counsel- 
ors 

b. Physical education directors or instructors 
in schools and colleges 

c. Special courses in waterfront organiza- 
tion and safety 

d. Major students in physical education 
who have had sufficient preparation 

e. Names given by A.R.C. local, county, 
and regional office 

f. College swimming teams (need training 
in water safety and teaching methods) 

Crafts 

a. Schools, public, and private 

b. Carpenter’s union and local tradespeople 

c. Schools of occupational therapy 

d. Special schools, such as art museums 


. Camp Directors can predict with what types 


of staff persons shortages are apt to be most 
acute. These are likely to be: 

a. The 20-to-30-year-old-age group 

b. Maintenance men 

c. Health personnel 

d. Waterfront counselors 

e. Experienced cabin counselors 

f. Experienced program and unit directors 


. Camp directors can refuse to lower their ac- 


cepted camp leadership standards.* This 
was strongly urged since the need for ma- 
ture and well-trained staffs is actually great- 
er in war-time than normally. Some direc- 
tors observed the results of using immature 
counselors last summer. The following 
should be kept in mind when camps resort 
to using the younger counselors: 

a. There should be very careful selection and 

better than usual training. 








e. Cooks dismissed from the Army 
f. Senior students in home economics courses shop. 











* See ‘Marks of Good Camping’’—Report of the Kellogg Work- 
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h. 


. Recognition should be given to the fact 


that failures are largely due to the char- 
acteristics of late adolescence. 


. Younger counselors should be used as 


assistants in activities, especially in those 
in which they have an interest, and in 
recreational activities and games. 


. They should be shifted around so as to 


avoid monotony. 


. The proportion between younger and old- 


er counselors should be watched care- 
fully. 

Too many, or too difficult responsibilities 
should not be placed upon the younger 
counselors. 


. Directors should discover the pace at 


which young counselors can work. Time 
off, rest, and recreation must be pro- 
vided. 

Additional care must be given to insure 
adequate supervision. 


. State laws in regard to the conditions of 


employment of persons under 18 years of 
age need to be known. 

Younger counselors are apt to misuse 
their power and authority; their disct- 
pline is apt to be harsh and retaliative; 
their judgment is apt to be poor; and 
their risks are apt to be too many or too 
great. 


. When younger counselors are used, those 


who are familiar with the camp, its pro- 
gram, equipment, philosophy, proced- 
ures, and traditions are apt to be most 
successful. 

Director must work harder to find ade- 
quate counselors and not employ persons 
who are immature just because of their 
availability. 


4. Camp directors can improve their own skills 
and methods of selection and thus insure 
having better staffs than they otherwise 
might, by: 


a. 


Analyzing mistakes in selection of the 
previous summer and seeing how these 
mistakes could have been avoided. 


. Checking more carefully on references 


and the experiences city recreational and 
group work agencies may have had with 
the prospective counselors, where this is 
possible. 

Becoming acquainted first hand with the 
attitudes and character of applicants 
through training courses during the win- 
ter and spring. 


. Having candidates interviewed by one or 


two other qualified people, such as assist- 
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ant camp directors, members of camp 
committees, etc. The combined judge- 
ments of two or three is usually better 
than that of one interviewer. 

Improving application blanks. 
Improving the selection techniques of the 
camp director through reading, getting 
volunteer experience during the year, 
taking courses in colleges and universi- 
ties, etc. 


. Camp directors can frequently secure more 


effective service from a staff by re-studying 
staff jobs and by consequent re-organization. 
Some suggestions are: 


a. 


To assign jobs requiring lower forms of 
skill and less training to younger, less- 
experienced staff members and jobs re- 
quiring more skill and experience to older 
more-experienced staff members. (A 
method that business and industry con- 
tinually use.) 


. To increase the ratio between experienced 


supervisors and younger, less-experienced 
counselors. 

To be more careful in deploying staff to 
activities on basis of skill and interest, 
and to age groups with which counselors 
are best adapted to work. 


. To be so flexible during the season that 


adjustment in staff assignments can be 
readily made when and as they are 
needed. 


. Other basic adjustments can be made when 


leadership is inadequate either in quantty or 


a. 


in quality. These can include: 
Adjustments in program activities and 
philosophy, such as less out-of-camp 
trips, less variety in activities, etc. 


. Modifications in the camp constituency. 


One camp changed the age of campers 
so none under 12 years of age was ad- 
mitted. 

Changes in camper-counselor ratios. This 
is more possible with older campers and 
in camps that had extremely low ratios 
previously. 


. Limitation of the number of campers to 


the counselors available. 


. Close the camp when the staff is so in- 


adequate as to make its operation ques- 
tionable from the standpoint of health, 
safety, or the moral and educational wel- 
fare of the children. 


Members of the workshop recommended the 
least possible reduction in camping services 
to children, but at the same time they agreed 
that whereas children need camping today 
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more than ever before, they do not need 
poor camping. Poor camping may be worse 
than none at all. Directors need to anticipate 
the possible results of poorly-conducted 
camping before they undertake it. 


B. Suggestions for Sections 


Directors, through sections of the American 
Camping Association, can work cooperatively 
on the problem. Some things they may do in- 
clude: 

1. Operating camp placement bureaus. 

2. Carrying on a publicity campaign interpret- 
ing camping and pointing to the need for 
leadership in camps in the summer of 1944. 

3. Becoming aware of camps that are planning 
on closing and making use of staff people 
thus released. 

4. Promoting counselor institutes and training 
courses for the recruiting value as well as 
for the usual purposes of training those 
whom camp directors have already secured. 

5. Contacting teachers through notices in su- 
perintendents’ bulletins, tables, notices, ad- 
dresses, and announcements at teachers 
meetings and conventions and by inviting 
principals, superintendents, and other edu- 
cational leaders to camping meetings, con- 
ventions, etc. 

6. Getting colleges and universities to offer 
camp counselor courses and to work out 
arrangements for offering credit to students 
for leadership experience in the camp. 

7. Getting in contact with agencies offering 
leadership training courses, such as the 
O.C.D., A.R.C.. etc. 

8. Preparing codes of ethics and personnel 
policies that would make working in a sum- 
mer camp more attractive and satisfying. 

9. Preparing material and promoting training 
methods and courses that will help camp 
directors improve their personnel methods. 


10. Keeping in touch with state and regional 


rehabilitation agencies (careful perusal of 
records is advisable). 


11. Using reprints from Camping Magazine, 


stories of value of camping experiences that 
come from men in the service, etc., in the 
public relations work of the section. 


C. Suggestions for the American Camping Asso- 


ciation. 

The American Camping Association can also 

make certain contributions to this effort, 

namely: 

1. Have the Public Relations Committee pre 
pare material for release to papers and car- 
ry on a continuous national campaign in the 
press and over the radio, stressing camping 


as education and its values particularly in 
wartime. 

2. Exchange sectional news and suggestions 
through the Camping Magazine. 

3. Disseminate reliable information quickly 
concerning the possibilities, advisability, and 
cautons to be observed when using men 
discharged from military service. 

4. Work more closely with the N.E.A. and the 

Office of Education in Washington to get 

camping before the educators of the country 

through national educational journals and 
bulletins. 


Il. Upgrading Camp Leadership Throu gh Improved 
Training. 
A. Introduction 


The achievement of the most satisfactory lead- 
ership can be secured in a variety of ways. In 
section II, methods were suggested which dealt 
with sources, selection techniques, effective or- 
ganization of staff, etc. In this section, the 
workshop will report its work in connection 
with another method of improving leadership, 
namely, leadership training. Granted that the 
raw material in available manpower supply is 
inferior in grade, it does not necessarily follow 
that camp leadership must be inferior. We may 
compensate for poor raw material by improved 
training and supervision. The fact of poorer 
raw material, however, does impose a responsi- 
bility upon us for the very best training and 
supervision that is possible. If we neglect this 
responsibility, we are certain to have inferior 
leadership. The workshop developed (1) a 
suggested training course for camp directors, 
since they are the key to the leadership problem 
in that they carry the duties of selection, train- 
ing, and supervision; (2) a camp counselor 
training course; and (3) some suggestions for 
in-camp training. 


B. The Training of Camp Directors 


There are very few places in America where 
camp directors can get training for their jobs. 
The A.C.A. could be of real service to the whole 
camping movement if at this time, when there 
is such a turn-over of directors in organization 
and private camps, it could make their training 
a major emphasis. 

1. Camp directors courses can be made avail- 

able. 

a. Universities and professional schools in 
large centers might be asked to offer 
courses. 

(1) Where feasible, it is suggested that 
sections work cooperatively in pro- 
moting attendance among. their 
members. 
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(2) Education departments should be 
urged to interest themselves in these 
courses. Psychology, sociology, and 
physical education departments can 
give valuable assistance. 

b. A section might sponsor a course. If so, 
a committee should be set up to choose 
the instructor and, with him, to outline 
the course content. 

c. Attendance of camp directors should be 
promoted for the courses given by: 
George Williams College in Chicago; 
national agencies, such as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, YMCA’s, 
etc., in various centers throughout the 
country; and Life Camps at National 
Camp, Sussex, New Jersey. 


. Suggested outline for a camp directors’ 
course.* 
a. Philosophy of camp 
(1.) Aims and objectives 
(2) History of camping 
b. Camp site selection and development 
c. Business administration 
(1) Budget making and operation 
(2) Legal angles involved in camping 
(3) Insurance 
(4) Buildings and construction 
(5) Maintenance 
(a) Opening and closing of camp 
(b) Care and storage of equipment 
(c) Repairs and replacements 


d. Records and reports 

(1) Developing job specifications 

(2) Selection 

(3) Training 
(a) Before, during, and after camp 
(b) At various experience levels 

(4) Supervision 

(5) Maintaining staff morale 

(6) Staff organization 


e. Staff 


f. Health and safety 
(1) Staff and camper health records— 
physical examinations 
(2) Camp sanitation 
(3) Camp safety regulations 
(4) Health practices 
(a) Adequate rest and sleep 
(b) Balanced diet 
(c) Balanced program 
(d) Laundry, etc. 
g. Program 
(1) Program building 





(2) Exploring resources on and off the 
site 

(3) Organization 

(4) Camp government 

(5) Program evaluation 

(6) Waterfront 
(a) Layout 
(b) Purchase, care, handling and 

storage of boats and canoes 

(c) Boat and canoe tests 


(7) Practice of outdoor living and pro- 
gram skills 
(a) Tools: their purchase and care 
(b) Tents: purchase, pitching care 
and storage 
(c) Outdoor cooking: 
Making of necessary equip- 
ment; fire building—selection 
of and chopping wood; menus; 
packing and carrying 
h. Food 
(1) Purchase, deliveries, storage, serv- 
in 
(2) Food as it relates to health 
(3) Food as it relates to program 
(4) Food as it relates to personnel 
(5) Government regulations 
i. Camp committee 
(1) Personnel 
(2) Duties 
(3) Division of responsibilities 
(4) Training 
(5) Evaluation of work 
j. Public relations with parents, schools; 
agencies, museums, nearby communities 
and neighbors, A.C.A., national agencies. 


k. Promotion, with campers and parents 
(1) Folders 
(2) Camp reunions 
(3) Newspapers 
(4) Movies, slides, etc. 
This group feels that it is essential that 
a maximum of time in any camp direc- 
tors’ course be spent at a camp site which 
offers an opportunity for outdoor living 
and the learning of camping skills. The 
minimum of time should be three days 
with the realization that this time is very 
short and could be only a brief introduc- 
tion to the material needing to be cov- 
ered. 


3. Other ways, in addition to courses, for pre- 


paring camp directors for their jobs. 
a. Apprenticeship of potential directors un- 
der an experienced director (with the 


* This outline is not offered as being complete. It needs further 
refinement, breakdown of content, and specific bibliography. 
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real assistant and not program director, 
etc.). 

b. Some agencies offer visitation with ob- 
servation on the job, followed by advis- 
ory service on standards. 

c. Sections might set up advisory committees 
made up of specialists in various fields 
to whom camp directors could go for 
consultation. 

d. Section meetings should assist in training 
camp directors. 

e. Section bulletins can and often do carry 
announcements of special help, such as 
lectures, demonstrations, and courses. 

f. Special bulletins, geared to directors’ 
training only, might be written and cir- 
culated through the A.C.A. office. These 
bulletins might be used in sections for 
group study material. 

g. A section can secure books through the 
local or state library for circulation 
among members. Groups could be 
formed for reading and discussion. 

h. Interchange of visits of camp directors 
during the summer can be arranged. Ob- 
servation of another camp in action has 
been found most stimulating. 

i. Experienced camp directors week-end 
conferences and workshops can be set up 
for directors with comparable experience 
and training. 

C. Pre-Camp Counselor Training 
Each camp director, particularly in the present 
emergency, should consider a substantial period 
of pre-camp training compulsory for all lead- 
ers. This is especially necessary because of the 
increasing proportion of younger and more in- 
experienced members in the counselor group. 

(Counselor training whenever and 

wherever possible should be done in a 

camp or outdoor situation.) Particular 

emphasis is placed on the great need tor 
counselors to acquire and practice those 
skills for which opportunity can be found 
only in an outdoor setting. 

1. Counselor training courses 

a. Suggested outline for a counselor train- 
ing course* 

(1) Brief history of the camping move- 
ment and its significance in the 
American educational picture. 

(a) History and romance of the 
camping movement. 

(b) Kinds and types of camps and 
camping: agency, private, farm, 





* This course is not offered as being complete. Further work 
is needed on it. 
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organization, government, work 
etc. 

(c) Educational philosophies and 
objectives underlying camping. 

(d) Current trends: community as- 
pect of camp planning; camp- 
ing and the public schools ;— 
the relation of camping to state 
and federal governmental agen- 
cies; regulations and modifica- 
tions because of war emergen- 
cies and restrictions. 


(2) Leadership 


(a) Selection and qualifications of 
leaders. 

(b) Professional relationships. This 
includes: camp management 
with staff; staff with each other; 
staff with parents; staff with 
campers; camp with local com- 
munity. 

(c) Supervision, responsibility, and 
techniques of supervisors. 

(3) Growth, development, and care of 
the camper. 

(a) Objectives concerning individ- 
ual camper, including those: of 
the parents; of the camp man- 
agement; of the child himself. 

(b) General growth and develop- 
ment of the child: physical 
well-being; spiritual well-be- 
ing; social well-being and ad- 
justment. 

(c) Safety measures, practices, and 
education: general regulations 
and accident prevention; for- 
mation of health habits through 
good camp practices. 

(d) Personal care of and responsi- 
bility for children on part of 
camp staff. 


(4) Organization and general adminis- 
tration 


(a) Various methods of organizing 
the camp, depending on type 
of camp and its objectives. 

(b) Job analyses, specifications, and 
maintenance of flexibility. 

(c) Records and reports: individual 
child record; health records; 
inventory and business records; 
evaluation and use of records. 

(d) Business’ and legal considera- 
tions: insurance and taxes; leg- 
al responsibilities; fundamenta! 
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business practices on the coun- 
selor level. 

Appreciation of fundamentals 
and current problems of camp 
management and administra- 
tion: commissary; maintenance 
and care of equipment, build- 
ings and improvements. 


(5) Fundamentals of program planning 


(6) 


and organization. 

(a) Staff and camper organization: 
medical, health, safety, sani- 
tary; program, activities, and 
interests; unit, group, and com- 
mittee organization; camp gov- 
ernment, discipline, morale, 
etc. 

Evaluation of each camp activi- 
ty or specific interest, keeping 
in mind: appropriateness of 
each to camper needs and to 
type and objectives of the camp; 
effect of different sorts of en- 
vironment and of equipment 
available; staff potentialities 
and qualifications; present-day 
and post-war needs as indica- 
ted in such evaluations; great 
emphasis should be laid on ac- 
quisition of adequate skills and 
on sound methods. 

Practice of camp skills by each 
counselor to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Recapitulation and review of above 
material in light of effect on devel- 
ment of the individual camper. 


(b) 


(c) 


b. Suggested methods of conducting cours- 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Active participation of each student 
in every possible aspect of the 
course. 

Use of outside reading and special 
reports, preparation of bibliogra- 
phies and creating plans for specific 
camp jobs. 

Seminars, round tables, discussion 
groups, panels, workshops, ordinary 
class procedures, special assignments 
in practice work outside of course 
(under supervision) and demonstra- 
tions. 

Individual and group practice of 
definite skills, such as fire-building, 
outdoor cooking, overnight and 
week-end trips. 

Use of guest speakers, specialists in 
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educational and scientific fields. 
Promotion of courses by: 
(1) Sections and regions of the A.C.A. 
(2) Local interest groups. 
(3) National agencies on local and re- 
gional basis. 
(4) Colleges and universities, in regular 
courses or extension courses. 
(5) Local agencies, councils, or pro- 
fessional groups. 
(6) Directors insisting that counselors 
attend courses or special training 
Opportunities in addition to what 
the individual camp provides. 
Organizing camp people so that a 
demand for training opportunities 
and facilities will be created and pre- 
sented to agencies, national organi- 
zations, and educational institutions. 


(7) 


2. Additional pre-camp counselor training pos- 
sibilities. Directors should encourage current 
and prospective counselors to take full ad- 
vantage of college courses, special interest 
courses (such as crafts, nature lore, national 
agency courses, American Red Cross safety 
and first aid, etc.) ; membership in leisure- 
time hobby or interest clubs; practical lead- 
ership of children.in Scout groups, Sunday 
School, etc.; or any type of self-improvement 
which may qualify them for counselor work. 


D. In-Camp Counselor Training 


Training does not stop at the end of pre-camp 
training period. More than ever before, be- 
cause of the shortage of experienced leadership, 
continual training and supervision during the 
entire season 1s necessary. 

1. Objectives of in-camp training. 


a. 


Acquainting the entire camp personnel 
with the history, traditions, and the cur- 
rent problems of camp. 


. Interpreting camp methods and problems 


in the light of general camping philoso- 
phy, techniques, and standards. 


. Providing for continuous improvement of 


skills and the development of new skills. 


. Developing a better understanding of the 


child, his needs, and his problems. 


. Improving methods of teaching. 


Developing appreciation and more eff- 
cient use of records and reports. 


. Providing a personally satisfactory ex- 


perience in camping. 


. Providing an opportunity for democratic 


planning and the carrying of responsibil- 
ities. 


. Developing leadership ability among 


younger staff members. 
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PARENTS LEADS 
in CAMP ADVERTISING 


because it brings greater 
profits to camp owners 


For ten straight years more camps 
have advertised in PARENTS’ MAG- 
AZINE than in any other magazine 


Advertisers in the May 1944 issue 
will have their advertisements re- 


produced without cost in PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE’S Annual Camp Direc- 
tory. Thousands of copies will be 
distributed. 


Be sure that your 1944 schedule 
includes PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. 


Send Today for Special Camp 
Advertising Rate Card Show- 
ing Time Discounts. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 























ESTABLISHED CAMP FOR SALE 


Owner wishes to retire after 32 years. One hundred forest 
acres, half mile lake front in eastern mountains. No near neigh- 
bors. Fine clientele. Buildings, field, tennis courts, garden, 
created for camp purposes. Suitable for boys or girls. Re- 
garded among the best. A $100,000 investment, all of which 
the camp has earned. No indebtedness. 


Will sell for $10,000 down, and take mortgage for reason- 
able balance with annual amortization which camp can earn 
and leave fair surplus. 


Please address Box 202, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. Give educational and personal 
background, experience and references as to character and 
ability to pay (your bank). Only those will be answered who 
seem to the owner qualified for this opportunity. 


Organization camps will also be considered. Any broker 
should be frank, stating fee and who pays it. 














PARENTS -> 
18 -NC7- WAG. 8 > 
CAMP LINEAGE 

—65% more lineage than the clos- OTHER 

est competitor — because it gives MAGAZINES 

camp owners their biggest profits. 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE families— 

% million strong and all with chil- 

dren — have bigger than average 

incomes, more children of camp- 

going age. They have wide influ- 

ence, too, for their choice of a camp 

brings to it the children of neigh- 

bors and friends. i 





AN IDEAL CAMPING SITE 


397 acres of private lake, heavy woods, !/2 mile square along 
shores of lake, running stream, secluded hilly country, Rose 
Township, Oakland County, Michigan, only 46 miles from 


downtown Detroit. 
Write for map, photographs, and full information as to terms. 


LENNANE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
8717 Arcadia Ave. Detroit 4, Michigan 











2. Methods of in-camp training. 
a. Staff meetings of: 


(1) Entire staff, including maintenance, 


M.D., etc. 


(2) Unit personnel committees and de- 


partments 
(3) Unit heads and specialists 
(4) Junior counselors 
b. Individual conferences. 


(1) Those held regularly throughout the 


season 
( 2 ) Casual conferences 


c. Constant evaluation, with a detailed writ- 


ten evaluation at the end of the season. 
d. Discussion. 
(1) Use of camp printed materials 
(2) Current camp problems 
(3) Articles, books, reports 
(4) Special assignments 
e. Records and reports. 
(1) On campers 
(a) Narrative 
(b) Check lists 


(2) Of own activity, to include: des- 
cription of work, evaluation, and 


suggestions for following year 





f. Use of special resources. 
(1) Bulletin boards 
(2) Books and magazines 
(3) Charts 
(4) Suggested reading 
(5) Movies on leadership techniques 
(6) Records and reports 
g. Demonstrations of skills and techniques. 
(1) Teaching method 
(2) Various camping skills 
h. Use of experts drawn from outside of the 
camp. 
(1) Short-time specialists—nature, in- 
spiration, etc. 
(2) Child guidance authorities from 
nearby colleges, universities, and 
clinics. 
1. Participation. 
k. Development and use of camp man- 
uals 
I. Special training course for counselor- 
in-training 
m. Apprentice system used with junior 
counselors as assistants. 
n. Visiting other camps 
o. Organization of a supervisory plan 
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Resource Material in Camping 


Prepared by 


Committee on Studies and Research 


contribute to post-war needs by doing better 

camping right now, the Studies Committee has 
made itself responsible for this page. In each issue of 
the Camping Magazine during the year we shall en- 
deavour to bring to the notice of camp directors ma- 
terials which will be of value in equipping them to 
do a better job. In this project we have enlisted the 
aid of national agencies and organizations, of repre- 
sentatives of bureaus and associations engaged in 
work allied with camping, and of individuals. All 
materials will be provided by these people. Not only 
shall we try to keep our membership informed of new 
contributions but we shall also include materials that 
are of special value and interest, although not hot 
off the press, so to speak. By furnishing this page 
to our members, we hope we may aid them in mak- 
ing an optimum use of the human and physical re- 
sources available in this emergency, to the ultimate 
benefit of each and every child who shares with them 
the adventure of camping. 
Camp Counselor Training in Wartime. 

For Girl Scout Established Camps. (Girls Scouts, Inc., 

155 East 44th Street., New York City.) Catalog No. 20- 

511. Price: 15 cents. 

An instructor’s manual containing information on 
assets and difficulties of camp counselor training to- 
day.. 

Leader’s Nature Guide 

(Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York City.) 

Catalog No. 20-205. Price: 35 cents. 

An entertaining pamphlet designed to help leaders 
with fundamental nature activities. 

Arts and Crafts in Camp 

(Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York City.) 

Catalog No. 20-302. Price: 20 cents. 

A booklet giving simple basic crafts for a camp 
program. 

Play: A Yardstick of Growth 

By Clara Lambert. (Play Schools Association, 1841 

Broadway, New York 23, New York.) 41 pages. 1938. 

Price: 25 cents. 

Includes chapters on group play and play and the 
environment, also a bibliography. 

What Parents are Saying in Wartime 

A digest of group discussions by Jean S. Grossman. 

(Play Schools Association, 1841 Broadway, New York 

23, N. Y.) 28 pages. 1942. Price: 20 cents. 
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[ Jecer by the conviction that camping can best 


The mothers in this particular group live in typi- 
cal New York City tenement homes. They repre- 
sent many national, racial and religious strains. 
Children in Wartime, Parents’ Questions 

(Child Study Association of America, 221 West 57th 

St., New York 19, N. Y.) 15 pages. 1942. 

W eather 

(Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 

City). No. 3816. Price: 25 cents. 

Completely revised. It is modern, fresh. Part of 
the book is written in story form, giving the booklet 
an interesting appeal that young meteorologists will 
find delightful. It presents the basic principles of this 
science in its many conditions, covering chapters on 
atmospheric pressure, wind, rain, war and cold 
fronts, reading and workings of thermometer, bar- 
ometer, Cap anemometer and wind vane. Perhaps the 
most important feature of the booklet is the simplici- 
ty of the drawings which illustrate highly technical 

hases of weather. Other essential information, and 
bibliography are included. 
Marks of Good Camping 
Camping—A Wartime Asset 

By American Camping Association (Association Press, 

347 Madison Ave., New York City). Prices: 75 cents and 

10 cents. (A.C.A. office). 

Special Issue, Camping Magazine, February 1942 

The winter months will give us the opportunity to 
reread thoughtfully these three extremely valuable 
reports, all produced by workshop groups of our 
own organization. We can be proud to belong to an 
association which has been able to put such tools into 
our hands. 


CHANGES IN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Please make the following changes in your copy of the 

Annotated Bibliography by Barbara E. Joy: 

Page 4. Miss Hammett’s address is now 418 Bedford 

Road, Pleasantville, New York. 

The Camp Leaders Guide is no longer avail- 
able. If later on it is reprinted, notice will be 

given. 

Page 9. Some Canoeing and Waterfront Hints for 
Girl Scout Camps Counselors is now out of 
print. 

Girl Scout Camps is now out of print. 

Brownies in Established Camps has been tre- 
placed by Brownie Scouts in the Out-of- 
Doors. Catalogue No. 2-620. Price: 20 cents. 


Page 8. 


Page 11. 
Page 11. 
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THE TRADING POST 


CRAFTS 





WANTED TO BUY OR RENT 








Desirable camp, equipped with a capacity for 60 campers. 
Good waterfront imperative. Located in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, or Michigan. Give details of equipment, kitchen, water 
system, buildings and other. State price for sale or lease 
and terms desired. Write Box 203, The Camping Magazine, 
4 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Prune Trane a SALES €, Inc. 
IO WEST 23ep STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED for 1944 and beyond: HEAD COUNSELOR for well- 
establshed Eastern Camp for boys. Preference for one who, 
alone or with partners, might later become purchasers on 
reasonable terms. Must be cultured, for Christianity, a “boys’ 
man”. Cite experience, education, and references. Address 
Box 201, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


Specializing in American Ondian Crafts, 

wll Authentic Curios, Crafts, 

Supplies and Construc- 

tion Sets. Catalog on 
request. 
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IF YOU LIVE IN A CITY 


which has the new postal delivery zone numbers, you will 
speed delivery of your copy of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
if you will drop us a postcard telling us your correct ad- 
dress and zone number. You'll be helping the Post Office 
Dept. and yourself as well. Thank you. 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 





ARTVUE POST CARDS and ARTVUE ALBUMS« 
TELL A VIVID PICTURE STORY OF YOUR CAMP 


Both products will mcrease your clientele and actually net direct cash 
profits. Order early! Send for particulars—today ! 


*The New 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Ave. 1 Sam Oe an te ee 


Attractive Form of Camp Prospectus 














ACA WORKSHOP DELEGATES -- 1943 


Adj. Ernest Alder 
719 N. State Street, Chicago, III. 
Salvation Army Camps. 


_ A. S. Arnold 
Denim Station, Greensboro, N. C. 


. A. C. Ballentine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
A. C. A. Treasurer 


. Ray E. Bassett 
U. S. Forest Service 
4524 N. Cramer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


. Bradford Bentley 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


. Emanuel Berlatsky 
Jewish Welfare Board 
205 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


. Harvie J. Boorman 
George Williams College 
5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Miss Marjorie Camp 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


Mr. E. A. Chapman 
143 Alexander Boulevard, Toronto, 


Canada 


Miss Marjoris Cooper 

Camp Fire Girls, 

1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Virginia Craig 

422 E. Washington, Appleton, Wis. 


Mr. Theodore Czerkowski 
588 Bates St., Birmingham, Mich. 


Mrs. Ruth DeWindt 
Camp Fire Girls, 
302 Association of Commerce Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Mr. Morris Edelson 
6612 Morris Park Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Edwin Eells 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
A. C. A. Secretary 


Mr. Merrill Enyeart 
Y. M. C. A. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Miss Abbie Graham 
11420 Hessler Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Chairman of Publications 


Chicago, IIl. 


Mr Myer Heiman 
6217 Carpenter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Albert B. Hines 
Madison Square, B. C. 


301 E. 29th St., New York, N. Y. 
Boys Clubs of America 


Mrs. Hulbert 
1 Perrin Road, Brookline, Mass. 


Mr. C. Walton Johnson 
Weaverville, N. C. 


Mr. Lee W. Johnson 
1816 12th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Barbara Joy 
400 N. Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia. 
Chairman of Studies & Research 


Mr. Wes Klusmann 
2 Park Avenye, New York, N. Y. 
President, A. C. A. 


Mr. Leif R. Larsen 
2716 East Lake, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miss Elin Lindberg 
155 East 44th St., 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Max Lorber 
91 Arundel Place, St. 


Mr. Robert D. Lynd 
367 Ferndale, Birmingham, Mich. 


Mrs. Leslie W. Lyons 
7415 Carleton, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lt. Com. H. B. Masters 
U. S. Coast Guard Station 
Champion Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 
General Discussion Leader 


Louis 5, Mo. 


Miss Hope McDermott 
Y. W. C. A., Akron, Ohio 


Miss Frances Morse 


155 W. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Mr. Elmer Ott 
Y. M. C. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Arthur O. Phinney 
26 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Florence Ray 
1831 S. Racine, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Louis Rosenblum 
George Williams College, Chicago, III. 


Mr. L. B. Sharp 
14 W. 49th St., 
Life Camps, Inc. 


Mr. Louis Sherr 
Mark Street National Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Margaret Sherwin . 
344 Citizens Aid Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Mr. Alfred Wyman 
613 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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